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72 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

A Pueblo Rabbit-Hunt (vol. viii. p. 324. — The account of a " Pueblo 
Rabbit-Hunt," reprinted in the Journal, No. XXXI., from the "New York 
Post," is hardly of modern enlightenment. The Pueblo rabbit-hunts are 
not " in September ; " nor are they " conducted by the shaman ; " nor are 
" myriads of prayer-sticks " planted ; nor are the hunt-fetiches carved to 
represent any part of a rabbit ; nor is the estufa a " church ; " nor are women 
shut out from the estufa ; nor do the hunters ever " divide into groups ; " 
nor does any Pueblo town have "gates." There are many similar blun- 
ders in the article, which does not at all perceive either the spirit or the 
methods of the hunt. 

Charles F. Lummis. 

Skulls of Horses used as Charms. — On the road from Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., to Bear Creek, formerly stood an old farmhouse that had nailed on 
it three or four skulls of horses. Across the road stood a house which 
showed no skulls. My friend's curiosity being excited, he set out to inves- 
tigate the why and wherefore of the exhibition. At last he was informed 
by an acquaintance of the family that the former owner of the house had 
lived in constant warfare with his kith and kin, and after a particularly 
angry quarrel disappeared, as has often before happened, so that his return 
was expected. But after a time the well of the barn became offensive, and 
when it was cleared was found to contain the body of the owner of the 
house. To keep his ghost from crossing the road, skulls of horses had 
been nailed to three ends or sides of the dwelling. These people were 
Germans. 

Can any one tell me whether skulls are used as amulets against the evil 
eye, as are hands with index and little finger extended ? T. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Boston Branch. — May 17, 1895. The annual meeting of the Boston 
Branch (postponed from April) was held at the house of Mr. W. B. Kehew, 
317 Beacon St., Prof. F. W. Putnam presiding. 

The records of the last meeting, and of the Secretary and Treasurer for 
the past year were read and approved. The nominating committee pre- 
sented the names of the following officers, whom the members present 
elected by ballot : President, Prof. F. W. Putnam ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Dana Estes, Dr. J. W. Fewkes ; Treasurer, Mr. Montague Chamberlain ; 
Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed ; Members of the Council, Mrs. J. N. 
LeBrun, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Miss Cornelia Horsford, Miss A. M. Alger, 
Mr. W. W. Newell, Mr. S. R. Tisdale. The paper was by Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain on "The Abnaki Indians of New England." The Abnakis 
once occupied the entire territory bounded by the St. John and the Con- 
necticut rivers. They themselves have a tradition that they came from the 
West, and some of them believe the Ojibways their ancestors. Close sim- 
ilarity has been observed between Ojibway and Abnaki dialects. Their 



